ASPASIA

sagacity. Socrates, who confessed also his own indebted-
ness to Aspasia, states that she was Pericles's teacher in
the art of rhetoric, and could even write his speeches.
Pericles was a reserved man, who devoted himself strictly
to his official cares and refrained from social intercourse
with those about him. Hence he found in Aspasia not
only the delight of his leisure moments and a sympathizing
friend and counsellor hi his perplexities, but also the link
that connected him with the daily life about him. She
knew how to be at ease in every kind of society; how to
keep informed of everything that took place in the city
that Pericles should know; how to keep in touch with
the great movements throughout Hellas and to make them
contribute to the glory of Athens: and in all these, and in
many other respects, she proved of use to him in his
political life.

It is probable* that Aspasia was still in her twenties
when Pericles first met her, while he himself was much
older. She must have possessed a fascinating personality
which at once captivated the great statesman; but, aside
from her intellectual gifts, it is difficult in this day to
analyze her charm. There is no positive evidence that
she was beautiful, according to Greek standards, though
this is the natural inference. Ancient writers call her the
good, the wise, the eloquent; they speak of her "honey-
colored" or golden hair, of her "silvery voice/' of her
"small, high-arched foot," but no writer of the time has
expressly said that she was beautiful. In the museums
of Europe, there are various busts on which her name is
inscribed, but they impress us rather by the expression of
earnest and deep thought, by the delicacy and distinction
of the features, than by mere beauty. Her charm lay, no
doubt, rather in her wisdom, her vivacity, her sweetness
of utterance, than in perfection of form and feature.